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Obedience and fubjeflion were never enjoined by God to 
humour the palfions, lulls, and vanities of thofe who are com¬ 
manded to obey our governours. Swift. 

You humour me, when I am lick j 
Why not when I am fplenetick ? Pope. 

Children are fond of fomething which llrikes their fancy 
moll, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing elfe, if they 
are not humoured in that fancy. IVatts’s Logick. 

2. To lit} to comply with. 

To after age thou {halt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could’fl humour bell our tongue. Milt. 
’Tis my part to invent, and the mulicians to humour that 
invention. Dryden's Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau isfituated among rocks and woods, that give 
a fine variety of favage profpe&s: the king has humoured the 
genius of the place, and only made ufe of fo much art as is 
neceflary to regulate nature. Addifon's Guardian. 

Hump. n.f. [corrupted perhaps from bump. See Bump.] The 
protuberance formed by a crooked back. 

Thefe defeats were mended by fucceeding matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the hump fell. 

Taller , N°. 7 4. 

Hu'mpback. n.f. [ hump and back. ] Crooked back; high 
fhoulders. 

The chief of the family was born with an humpback and 
very high nofe. Taller. 

Humpb a'cked. adj. Having a crooked back. 

To HUNCH, v. a. [hnfch , German.] 

1. To llrike or punch with the fills. 

Jack’s friends began to hunch and pulh one another: why 
don’t you go and cut the poor fellow down? Arbuthnot. 

2. [ Hooker , a crooked back, German.] To crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back. 

And wander’d in thy limbs: to thy own kind 

Make love, if thou can’ll find it in the world. Dryden. 

Hunchba'cked. adj. [hunch and back.] Having a crooked 
back. 

His perfon deformed to the highell degree, flat-nofed, and 
hunchbacked. L' EJlrange. 

But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback’d monller in my arms, 

Th’ excrefcence of a man. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The fecond daughter was peevilh, haggard, pale, with faucer- 
eyes, a lharp nofe, and hunchbacked. Arbuthn.HiJi.ofJ.Bull. 

Hu'ndRED. adj. [ jjunb, Jjunbpeb, Saxon; benderd, Dutch.] 

The number confilling of ten multiplied by ten. 

A bafe, proud, three fuited, hundred pound, filthy, worlled 
flocking knave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

A hundred altars in her temple fmokc, 

A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. Dryd. JEn. 
Many thoufands had feen the tranfaflions of our Saviour, 
and many hundred thoufands received an account of them from 
the mouths of thofe who were eye-witnefies. Addifon. 

Hu'ndred. n.f. 

1. A company or body confilling of an hundred. 

Very few will take this propofitron, that God is pleafed 
with the doing of what he himfelf commands, for an innate 
moral principle: whofoever does fo, will have reafon to think 
hundreds of propofitions innate. Locke. 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided into centuries 
or hundreds , and diftributed amongft the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 

2. A canton or divifion of a county, perhaps once containing 
an hundred manors. [Hundredum, low Latin; hundreds , old 
French.] 

Impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the king’s re¬ 
venue ; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth in the 
{hire. Bacon. 

For jullice they had a bench under a tree, where Ket ufual- 
ly fat, and with him two of every hundred whence their com¬ 
panies had been raifed: here complaints were exhibited. Hayw. 

Hundredth, adj. [punspeonreo^opa, Saxon.] The ordinal 
of an hundred; the tenth ten times told. 

We lhall not need to ufe the hundredth part of that time, 
which themfclves bellow in making invectives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun’s body than at its fur- 
face, and rarer there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no 
reafon why the increafe of denfity Ihould flop any where. 

Newton’s Opt. 

Hung. The preterite and part. paff. of hang. 

A wife fo hung with virtues, fuch a freight, 

What mortal Ihoulders can fupport! Dryden's Juvenal. 
A room that is richly adorned, and hung round with a great 
variety of pi£lures, llrikes the eye at once. JVatts. 

HU'NGER. n.f. [punjep, Saxon; hanger, Dutch.] 

1. Defire of food; the pain felt from falling. 

An uncafy fenfation at the llomach for food. When the 
ftomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenfion, they 
draw up fo dole as to rub againlt each other, fo as to make that 
fenfation : but when they are dillended with food, it is again 
removed ; unlcfs when a perfon falletn fo long as for want of 
fpirits, or nervous fluid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 


to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has failed away his ft 
mach; and this is occafioned by the attrition of the 7 coats °f 
the llomach againll each other. 9 • °‘ 

Thou {halt ferve thine enemies in hunger and in thirli 

r , ., f , . . , Deu *r. xxviii. 

1 he fub-acid part of the animal (pints, being call off h 
the lower nerves upon the coats of the llomach, vellicates U/ 
fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe we call hunger. GrJ' 
Something vifeous, fat and oily, remaining in the llomach 
dellroys the fenfation of hunger. Arbuthnot on Aliment .* 

2. Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we expefl, do naturally 
the neccffity of preparing our appetites and hungers for them, 
without which heaven can be no heaven to us. Decayof P,.,l 
To Hu'nger. v. n. [from the noun.] * 

1. To feel the pain of hunger. 

Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar. 

As if they hunger’d for the food they bore. Cowley 

2. To defire with great eagernefs. 

Do’ll thou lb hunger for my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs invell thee with my honours, 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O, foolilh youth, 

Thou feek’ft the greatnefe that will overwhelm thee! 

Stay but a little. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. Q, 

My more having, would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I content me, 

And from the fling of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung’ring more to do my father’s will. Milton’s P. Loft. 
Hu'ngerbit. 1 adj. [ hunger and bit. ] Pained or weak- 
Hu'ngerbitten. ) ened with hunger. 

His llrength lhall be hungerbitten , and dellrudlion lhall be 
ready at his fide. Job xviii. 12. 

Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty and llraits at home; 

Loll in a defert here, and hungerbit. Milton’s Parad. Reg. 
Hu'ngerly. adj. [from hunger.] Hungry; in want of nou- 
rilhment. 

His beard 

Grew thin and hunger/y, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 
Hu'ncerly. adv. With keen appetite. 

You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moll hungerly on your fight. Shot. Timon of Athens. 

They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food; 

They eat us hungerly , and, when they’re full. 

They belch us. Sbakefpeare's Othells. 

Hu'ngerstarved. adj. [ hunger and Jlarved .] Starved with 
hunger; pinched by want of food. 

All my followers to th’ eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like Ihips before the wind, 

Or lambs purfu’d by hungerjlarved wolves. Shaiefp. H. VI. 

O’ertake me, if thou can’ll; Ifcorn thy llrength: 

Go, go, chcar up thy hungerjlarved men. Sbakefp. H. VI. 

As to fome holy houfe th’ afflicted came, 1 

Th’ hungerJlarv’d, the naked, and the lame, 

..... .... . rk “ J x J 


Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden. 

Hu'ngred. adj. [from hunger.] Pinched by want of food. 
Odours do in a fmall degree nourilh, and we fee men an 
hungred love to fmell hot bread. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Hu'ngrily. adv. [from hungry.] With keen appetite. 

Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe,- 
Who pity’d fuff’ring mortals long ago; 

When on harlh acorns hungrily they fed. 

And gave’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden sjuven. 
Hu'ngry. adj. [fro m hunger.] 

1. Feeling pain from want of food. 

That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have ftain d with blood. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. />• M- 
They that talk thus may fay that a man is always hungry, 
but that he does not always feel it; whereas hunger con fittsm 
that very fenfation. , . " 

l. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick; more difpofcd to 


from other fubftances than to impart to them. , 

Caffius has a lean and hungry look. Shakef /»■ L J ' 
The more fat water will bear foap bell; for the 
ter doth kill its undhious nature. Bacon's Nfjj™ d , 
In rulhy grounds fprings arc found at the fint and 
fpit, and fometimes lower in a hungry gravel. *' . 

To this great day of retribution our Saviour re ers > , 

reaping the fruits that we here fow in the 
barren foil. , Smatrug 

Hunks, n.f. [ hunftcur , fordid, Iflandick.] A cove o 

wretch; a mifer; a curmudgeon. , w j,oIe 

The old hunks was well ferved, to be tricked out of a ^ 
bog for the fecuring of his puddings. J n r Jeit. 

She has a hulband, a jealous, covetous, old b • 

Irus has given all the intimations of bcirg * Spc ff t P r - 
worth money. Addjon s • 

To 
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To HUNT. v. a. [Jjunrian, Saxon, from Jjujio, a dog,] 

. To chafe wild animals. 

The man that once did fell the lion s fkin, 

While the beall liv’d, was kill'd in bunting him. Shak. H. V. 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite ot 
the young lions? , f , 7 ^ *™! 39 ; 

Wc Ihould Angle every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however formidable and overgrown; and, on the 
contrary, flicker and defend virtue. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. To purfue; to follow clofe. 

Evil lhall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. Pf cxl. 
The heart llrikes five hundred fort of pulfes in an hour, 
and vs bunted unto fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety, 
that fain would it break. Harvey on Confutations, 

n To rearch for. . , , . . e 

Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring ot 
times and monuments, 1 do hunt out a probability. Spofer. 

All that is found in books is not rightly deduced from the 
principles it is pretended to be built upon: fuch an examen 
every reader’s mind is not forward to make, efpecially in thofe 
who have given themfelves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what may favour and fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4. To dii££t or manage hounds in the chace. 

lie hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is famous for 
finding hares. Addifon's Spectator. 

To Hunt. v. n. 

1. To follow the chafe. 

When he returns from bunting, 

I will not fpeak with him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Efau went to the field to hunt for venifon. Gen. xxvii. 5. 
One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs mafks, hunting matches, and Bac¬ 
chanals are very common. Addifon on Italy. 

2. To purfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments to 
make good one fide of a qucllion, and wholly to neglect and 
refufe thofe which favour the other fide. Locke. 

Hunt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pack of hounds. 

The common hunt, though from their rage rellrain’d 
By fov’reign pow’r, her company difdain’d, 

Grinn’d as they pafs’d. Dryden’s Hind and Panther. 

2 . A chace. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. Sbakefp. 

3. Purfuit. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Hu'nter. n.f. [from hunt.] 

1. One who chafes animals for pallime. 

If thofe Englilh lords had been good hunters , and reduced 
the mountains, boggs, and woods within the limits of forells, 
chaces and parks, the foreft law would have driven them into 
the P^ins. Davies on Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beall that reigns in woods, 

Firll hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 

Goodliell of all the foreft, hart and hind. Milt. Par. Loft. 
^ Another’s crimes th' unhappy hunter bore, J 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryden’s Mn. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman hun¬ 
ters-, a paflage of M anil i us lets us know die pagan hunters 
had Meleager for their patron. Addifon on Italy. 

Bold Nimrod firft the favage chace began, 

A mighty hunter , and his game was man. Pope. 

2. A dog that feents game or beafls of prey. 

Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Diftinguilhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle, 

The houfekeeper, the hunter. Sbakeft. Macbeth. 

Huntinghorn. n.J. [hunting and horn. ] A bugle; a horn 
ufed to cheer the hounds. 

Whilfl a boy, Jack ran from fchool, 

^ bond of his huntinghorn and pole. Prior 

chac* ESS * n '^' bunter '] A woman ‘hat follows the 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, furvey 
With thy chafle eye, from thy pale fphere above, 7 
1 Iiy buntrefs’ name, that my full life doth fway. Sbakefp 
Shall I call 

Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece 
1 o tclUfy the arms of chaftity ? 

Hence had th is buntrefs Dian her dread bow, 
fair filver-lhafted queen, for ever chaftc. 

Let old Arcadia boall her ample plain, 

» h immortal buntrefs , and her virgin train; 

hcr - - 

*• One who delights in the chace. 

Llke as a huntfman, after weary chace. 


Milton. 


H U R 

Seeing the game efcape from him away. 

Sits down to reft him. Spenfer s Sonnets. 

Such game, whilll yet the world was hew, 

The mighty Nimrod did purfue: 

What huntfman of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, dare fuch a monller chace ? Trader, 

2 . The fervant whofe office it is to manage the chace. 

Apply this moral rather to the huntfman , that managed the 
chace, than to the mailer. L’EJlrange s tables. 

Hun'tsmanship. n.f. [from hunfman.] The qualifications 
of a hunter. 

At court your fellows every day 
Give th’ art of rhiming, buntjmanjhip, or play. Donne. 
Hu'rdi.e. n.f. [Jjypbel, Saxon.] A texture of flicks woven 
together; a crate. 

Settle your fine joints ’gainllThurfday next. 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. > Sbakefpeare. 

The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty¬ 
burn ; taking pleafure upon the hurdle, to think that he Ihould 
be famous in after times. Bacon’s Hemy VII. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles and the flail, 

Thefe all mull be prepar’d. Dryden’s Ge rg. 

Hurds, n.f. The refufe of hemp or flax. Ainjworth. 

To HURL. v. a. [from huorlt, to throw down, Iflandick; or, 
according to Skinner, from whirl.] 
j. To throw with violence; to drive impetuoully. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in ftore, 

O, let them keep it ’till thy fins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee. Sbakefpeare’s Richard III. 

He holds vengeance in his hand. 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. Shak. R. III. 

I with my nails digg’d Hones out of the ground. 

To hurl at the beholders of my lhame. Shakef. Henry VI. 
If he thruft him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait. Num. xxxv. 20. 

They ufe both the right hand and the left in hurling Hones. 

Chron. xii. 2. 

Hurl ink and wit. 

As madmen ftones. Ben. Johnjon. 

His darling fons. 

Hurld headlong to paruke with us, lhall curfc 

Their frail original and faded blifs. Milton’s Parad. LoJi. 

She llrikes the lute; but if it found. 

Threatens to hurl it on the ground. IValler. 

Corrupted light of knowledge hurPd 
Sin, death, and ignorance o’er all the world. Denham. 

Y oung Phaeton, 

FromEaft to North irregularly hurPd, 

Firll let himfelf on fire, and then the world Dryd.Juven. 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train. 

And hurl them headlong to their fleet and main. Pope's Iliad. 

2. To utter with vehemence. [ Hurler , French, to make an 
howling or hideous noife.] 

The glad merchant that does view 
His fhip far come from watry wildernefs. 

He hurls out vows. Spenfer. 

Highly they rag’d againll the Highell, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav’n. Milton. 

3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
and is of two forts; to goals, and to the country : for hurling 
to goals there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lefs, chofcn 
out on each fide, who ftrip themfclves, and then join hands in 
ranks, o;ie againll another: out of thefe ranks they match 
themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, and fo pafs away; 
every of which couple arc to watch one another during this 
, T P ‘ ay- r r . , Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurl. n.J. [from the verb.] Tumult j riot; commotion. 

He in the fame hurl murdering fuch as he thought would 
withfland his defire, was chofen king. Kno/les. 

Hurl 11 at. n.f. [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. Ainfworth. 

Hu'rler. n.f. [from hurl.] One that plays at hurling. 

The hurl ers mull hurl man toman, and not two fet upon 
one man at once. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal 

Hu rewind, n.f. [hurl and wind.] A whirlwind; a violent 
gull. A word not in ufe. 

Like flatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid hurlwinds from his manfion thrown. ’ 

Hu'rly. ? n. f [I have been told that this word owes its 

Hurl*Z h B / on 3 J? al two neighbouring families named 
HurlyznA Burly, or Hu, letgh and Burleigh, which filled their 
part ot the kingdom with Cornells and violence. If this ac¬ 
count be rejected, the word mull be derived from hurl, burly, 
and burly, a ludicrous reduplication. Hurlade, French ; hur- 
lubrclt i > ‘nconfiderately.] Tumult; commotion; buftle. 

W mds take the ruffian billows by the top. 

That with the hurley. death itfelf awakes. Sbakefp. H. IV. 

Poor diflontents. 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 


Of hurlyburly innovation. 

” Q. 


Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 

Me thinks. 
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